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A healthy human can survive for several weeks without food and several days 
without water, but in many cases only several hours without proper shelter from 
the elements. After water, shelter is a critical need in terms of your survival. 

From keeping you protected from the elements to providing a place to rest, 
wilderness shelters serve a key role in survival situations. Not only do they 
provide for physical needs, but they also help create a sense of home in the 
wilderness. 

Your environment and the equipment you carry with you will detemiine the 
type of shelter you’re able to build. Before you head out, evaluate the weather in 
the area you’re going to be in and to what extremes it is likely to reach. Shelters 
can be built in wooded areas, barren plains, jungles, deserts, and snow-covered 
mountains. Several items found in a decent survival kit—such as a Tyvex and a 
survival blanket—will help immensely. Wooded areas provide timber for shelter 
construction, fuel for fire, concealment from observation, and protection from 
the wind. 




Be careful not to damage your waterproof gear. Instead of poking holes in a 
tarp to tie it off, push a small pebble up from under the tarp, and tie off around it. 
Try using rocks instead of stakes to hold down corners. 

Size and Location 

The key to making a successful wilderness shelter is choosing a good location. 
In most cases, higher elevations are exposed to much more wind than valleys and 
lower areas. And don’t be fooled by the air temperature. While a thermometer 
might indicate that the air temperature has increased several degrees by moving to 
higher ground, the temperature as far as your body is concerned is likely to have 
dropped twenty to thirty degrees because of the windchill factor. 

A good location for building a wilderness shelter is one that 1) provides easy 
access to ample building materials, including dead sticks, leaves, and grasses; and is 
2) away from major hazards such falling branches, avalanche zones, pooling water, 
and insect nests. You also want a location that has a large enough flat area to 
allow you to he down and sleep comfortably. 

A common mistake people make when building wilderness survival shelters is 
that they make them too large. Not only does this require more materials, effort, 
and time to construct, but it often ends up being cold due to the amount of space 
on the inside. As a general rule, build your shelter so that it’s not much bigger 
than you are and gives you just enough room to he down. This will allow your 
body heat to keep it warmer than the ambient temperature. 

All shelters should be constructed with safety in mind. Targe, strong branches 
can provide the initial framework for many types of survival shelters. Typically, 
they should be strong enough to easily support the weight of an adult. This is 
especially important when constructing lean-to and debris hut-style shelters. 

Whether you’re in a hot and sunny environment, a cold and wet forest, or on a 
snow-covered mountain, insulation and cover can keep you protected from the 
elements. Use leaves, grasses, small sticks, ferns, and pine needles to provide 
insulation. Pile on as much as you can. Add bark or soil to the top and sides of 
your shelter to create a barrier from cold wind and rain. 

In cool and cold environments, the primary purpose of your shelter should be 
to help you stay warm and avoid hypothermia. With wilderness survival shelters, 
there are typically two heat sources: your body heat (and that from others with 
you), or fire. Wilderness shelters that rely on body heat as the primary heat source 
(such as a debris hut), need to be small on the inside and have lots of extra 
insulating debris. If you plan on using a fire inside your shelter, carefully plan 


how to tend it throughout night, and be sure to collect a full night’s worth of 
firewood before last light. 

Never sleep directly on the ground. Make a mattress from pine boughs, grass, 
leaves, or other insulating material to keep the ground from absorbing your body 
heat. And never fall asleep before turning off your lamp or stove. 

Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 

Carbon monoxide poisoning is colorless, odorless, can be deadly, and can result 
from a fire burning in an unventilated shelter. Remember that any open flame 
will generate carbon monoxide. Always double-check your ventilation. Even in a 
ventilated shelter, smoldering embers can cause carbon monoxide poisoning. In 
most cases, there are no symptoms. Unconsciousness and death can occur without 
warning. Sometimes, however, pressure at the temples, burning of the eyes, 
headache, pounding pulse, drowsiness, or nausea may occur. The one 
characteristic, visible sign of carbon monoxide poisoning is a cherry-red coloring 
in the tissues of the lips, mouth, and inside of the eyelids. Get into fresh air at 
once if you experience any of these symptoms. 

Shelter Types 

There are many types of field-expedient shelters to consider, including natural 
ones such as caves, hollow stumps and logs, and those that are relatively easy to 
build, including debris huts, lean-tos, scout pits, and snow shelters. 

Debris Huts 

These are often the easiest and most practical types of shelter to build in any 
type of environment. 

1. Find a long, sturdy pole to serve as the main beam of your hut. It should be 1 
14 to 2 times your height. You can also use a fallen tree. Took for something— 
a rock, tree stump, or tree with a forked branch—that’s strong enough to hold 
the main beam off the ground. It should be a little taller than you are when 
sitting. 

2. Tean smaller poles or branches against both sides of your main beam at a forty- 
five-degree angle. Place them close together and fill in the space between them 
with smaller twigs and branches. 

3. Cover this framework with dead leaves, dry ferns, evergreen branches, grass, or 
whatever other materials you can find. Keep piling on insulation materials until 
the sides of your shelter are at least three feet thick. 

4. Place another layer of small, light branches over the outside of the hut to 


prevent your insulation from blowing away. 

5. Put a one-foot layer of debris inside your shelter, and choose materials that will 
be soft enough to sleep on. 

6. At the entrance to your shelter, which should face away from the prevailing 
wind, build a pile of insulating material that you can drag in place once you are 
inside and can serve as a door. You can also build a door out of other types of 
material in the vicinity. You can, for example, make a door by gathering 
finger-sized pieces of wood and lashing them into a grid pattern. Make two 
grids, then place debris between them. Lash the grids together and you have an 
insulated door. 

Lean-Tos 

These are easy to build, suitable to most types of terrain, and should always be 
built with their back toward the wind. 

1. Insert two Y-shaped sticks into the ground, about one foot deep. Each should 
stand about three feet high. 

2. Take a long branch, about six feet long, and use it as a ridgepole. Lay the 
ridgepole between the two forks. 

3. Fill in the roof area with other straight sticks, with one end tied at the top and 
the other buried into the ground. You now have the skeleton of the shelter. 

4. Cover the skeleton with whatever material is available: for example, spruce 
twigs, grass, bracken fern, and large leaves. Always start at the bottom of the 
shelter and work upwards when thatching so that if it rains, the water will run 
over the joints and will not leak through onto you. Try to make life as easy as 
possible by using any standing or fallen timber, or a wall, as one side of the 
shelter. 

5. If heat is needed, build a fire in front of your shelter. 

Scout Pits 

There are unlimited variations of scout pits. Some can be constructed as hybrids 
with other shelters, and some partially above ground. Utilizing natural pits can 
significantly reduce the dig time. You can, for example, use a pit created where a 
tree has fallen over and pulled out the earth with its roots. 

1. Find a flat, dry piece of land and dig a rectangular coffin shape that’s a little 
wider and longer than your body. Preserve the top six inches of soil to serve as 
the ceiling. 

2. Dig down to the length of your hips. 

3. Dig a wider six-inch-deep ledge around the top to hold the roof in place. 



4. Create a ceiling made of logs that at are a minimum of three inches in 

diameter. Leave a small entrance hole. 

5. Cover the logs with soil and leaves. 

Ice and Snow Shelters 

A snow cave, hut, or igloo can provide vital warmth and shelter in the snow. 

Snow Cave 

Find a wind swale, or cornice face, that allows you to dig horizontally. This 
will save you the time of digging down and then sideways. 

If you find a good semivertical face, test to see if you can cut uniform blocks of 
snow with your shovel. If so, start with a fairly large opening, and enlarge into 
your sleeping chamber as soon as practical. When the cave is dug, wall the 
opening back up with the blocks of snow, leaving a small entranceway. 

Be sure your sleeping chamber is higher than the door so that it can trap warm 
air from your body. 

Before starting work, strip off all nonessential clothing so it stays dry, especially 
any down gear. If you have hardshell layers, wear them over nearly nothing while 
you’re working. Once you’re digging inside the entrance tunnel and beyond, 
you’ll be amazed at how warm you become. 

Once you are in the cave for the night, place your dry clothing next to your 
skin and your damp clothing away from your body. Use your backpack as a seat. 
Keep your boots on but loosen them as much as possible. If you feel your feet 
getting cold, take the liners out of the boots and store them under your clothing. 
DO NOT leave your liners in your boots, as you may be borderline hypothermic 
in the morning, and placing your cold feet in frozen boots could cause frostbite. 

If you have a stove, you need a ceiling vent in your cave to prevent carbon 
monoxide poisoning. If you don’t have a stove and your cave is large with an 
open doorway you probably don’t need a vent, but consider a small one anyhow 
to keep the air drier and fresher. You can always plug it with a spare piece of 
clothing or with snow. 

Improvised Snow Trench 

If you’re short on time and you have skis with you, simply dig a trench, lay 
your skis over it, and cover the skis with snow blocks. Keep the trench as small as 
possible so you can plug the end with a backpack or snow blocks once you’re 
inside. The trench works better if you have a ground cover and sleeping bags, 
while the snow cave works better if you’re short on gear. The main problem 
with building a snow cave is getting wet. If you’re short on clothing, this is a 


major concern. 

Note: In extreme cold, DO NOT use metal, such as an aircraft fuselage, for 

shelter. The metal will conduct away from the shelter what little heat you can 

generate. 

Snow Shelter 

1. Clear a circular area in the snow about seven or eight feet across. 

2. Use a shovel or other digging tool to mix up the snow in the clearing, making 
sure to bring snow from bottom layers up higher and vice versa. Mixing snow 
of different temperatures will facilitate the hardening process, which is called 
sintering. 

3. Make a six-foot-high pile of snow on top of the clearing and shape it into a 
dome. The snow should be heaped, not packed. 

4. Allow the mound to sinter for one to three hours depending on the weather 
and snow composition. 

5. Begin to hollow out the mound once it has hardened. Dig straight in to create 
your initial opening; then dig at an upward angle in order to make an elevated 
sleeping area. This will allow cold air from inside to flow down and out of the 
shelter. 

6. Use the snow you dig out to make a windbreak in front of the entrance, or 
heap it onto the exterior of the shelter to thicken its walls and increase the 
available interior space. 

7. Smooth out the interior walls and ceiling when the hollowed area is large 
enough. The walls of your shelter should be at least one- to two-feet thick. 

8. Poke a ventilation hole through the top of the dome using a ski pole or long 
stick. Make sure this hole stays clear of ice and snow. 

9. Use a ski pole, sticks, or other large clearly visible item to mark the outside of 
the entrance in case it gets covered up while you’re away. Keep your shovel 
inside while you sleep in case you need to dig your way out in the morning. 

10. Use your pack to block the entrance of the shelter, but leave space for air to 
flow in and out. 

11. Don’t cook inside your shelter. This can cause a lethal buildup of carbon 
monoxide, even with a ventilation hole. 

12. Building a shelter is hard work, so expect to sweat. This can cause 
hypothermia. If you have an extra set of dry clothes, change into them after 
you’ve finished building your shelter. 

The Importance of Insulation 


Knowing how to insulate yourself with layers of material can mean the 
difference between life and death. What you want to do is trap air between your 
body and outside. Fibrous plants, grasses, layers of bark, pine needles, leaves, 
wood, and even snow are types of materials that you can use to insulate yourself 
and your shelter. 

To insulate your shelter, use the materials to build a thick layer over and inside 
your dwelling. Layering the materials will help trap air and keep more heat inside 
your shelter. Make sure you also use a thick layer of insulating materials inside 
your makeshift mattress. Doing so will insulate your body from the cold ground. 

Urban Insulation 

Urban environments contain numerous types of materials that you can use to 
keep warm—including cardboard, foam, cloths, plastic, bedding materials, and so 
on. In an emergency you can use these to turn a small room or closet into an 
insulted fortress. Couch cushions, blankets, towels, and mattresses can all be used 
to add extra insulation to your little area. Line your clothing with crumpled 
newspapers, paper towels, or any other insulating materials that you can find. 


Knowing how to build a fire is an essential survival skill. 

Fire is good for: 

1. Keeping warm 

2. Boiling water 

3. Drying wet clothes 

4. Keeping insects and some animals away 

5. To signal your position 

6. Cooking 

Always have at least two methods of starting a fire with you at all times. 

Building a Fire 

To build a typical campfire, you’ll need three types of fuel: tinder, kindling, 
and logs. Always have twice as much of each as you think you’ll need ready 
before you ever strike a match. The most difficult part is getting the first flame to 
take to your tinder. Once you have a nice little pile of tinder material burning, 
it’s relatively easy to get the rest of the fire going—first with kindling (big sticks), 
then with logs. 

Collect dry wood. Start by looking for the dead branches at the very bottom of 
evergreen trees. Take the smallest branches and shred them with a knife or your 


fingers to use as tinder. Anything that will ignite quickly is a good source of 
tinder—dead grass, dried moss or fern, leaves, or a strip of cloth from the tail of 
your shirt. 

Place your tinder in the center and then build a teepee of small dry twigs 
around it. Once this is burning, slowly feed your fire with larger and larger pieces 
of wood. Always make sure the fire is burning freely before you progress to a 
larger piece of wood. Once this fire is burning, do not let it go out. Aside from 
providing heat and protection, it can also act as a signal to anyone who is 
searching for you. 

Tinder 

Sources of good tinder include a multitude of mosses, grasses, and other thin 
and fibrous materials that can be easily ignited. They need to be dry. When 
walking along in the woods, collect wispy looking materials and put them in a 
shirt pocket, as body heat dries them out in a hurry. Here are some great sources 
of tinder that will light in just about any conditions: 

• Cat-o’-nine tails. The large bulb at the top of this plant has enough “fluff’ 
to start a LOT of fires. 

• The large, black, lumpy growths on the sides of birch trees are caused by a 
type of fungus that burns very well. Each lump is orange to brownish on the 
inside and can be ignited with a spark to form a very nice coal. This material 
can also be used to transport fire from place to place. 

• Low-lying, gnarly pine shrubs and trees (common in sandy soils) build up 
amazing amounts of sap. The wood becomes infused with it and is very 
flammable. Dead branches, in particular, are loaded with sap, and you should 
use these, as even a small piece can be used to start many fires. Shavings 
from this type of wood will ignite with nothing but a good spark. A little 
goes a long way. 

• Pocket lint is very flammable. It only takes a spark. 

There are several types of tinder that are easy to prepare and will serve you well 
if you find yourself trapped in the wilderness. Dryer lint and cotton balls, for 
example, both work well, especially when they’re mixed with Vaseline. Heat the 
Vaseline (either in a microwave or in a pan on the stove) until it turns to liquid, 
then mash as much dryer lint or cotton balls as will fit and soak up the liquid. 
These can be kept in a plastic bag, aluminum foil, Altoids type container, or any 


other small container until ready to use. 

Building a Fire in the Snow 

This can be a little tricky, but you’ll be successful if you follow these basic 
rules. 


• Most fires will quickly heat the surrounding area, but when wind is present, 
most of the heat will be carried off. A fire in the wind is also going to 
consume about twice as much wood. Make sure you find a place to build 
your fire that’s sheltered from the wind and elements. 

• Gather all of your wood first and then organize it by size so you’ll be able to 
find the right piece when you need it. 

• Just because wood is buried under snow, that doesn’t mean it’s not dry 
enough to burn, especially if the snow is light and fluffy, which means it has 
less moisture content. 

• Break a stick to see if it’s dry inside. If it cracks, it most likely is. But if 
you’re hiking after a winter rain, that crackling snap could be ice. If that’s 
the case, you’ll need to look for dry wood in protected areas, like under 
thick vegetation or in the hollow of an old tree stump. 

• Sample wood from different places around your site. Keep track of what 
wood you found where, so you’ll know where to return for more of the 
good stuff. 

• Wet or damp wood can take a long time to get started. That’s why you 
should always take some kind of fire starter with you. You’ll find fire starters 
at most outdoor sports stores, army-navy stores, or at convenience stores in 
many rural areas. Look for tubes of fire ribbon, balls of wax mixed with 
sawdust, or tablets made of petroleum. 

• You can also prepare your own tinder out of laundry lint or cotton balls as 
described above. 

• Don’t bother using toilet paper for tinder, as it burns for only a second. 

• Pine needles and birch bark are great fire starters. Look for downed stumps. 

• Stove fuel can give your fire the kick it needs to get going. Put the fuel on 
the fire before you light it, never after. Then toss in a match—and stand 
back! 

• If the snow isn’t too deep, dig a hole to make the fire on solid ground. If the 
ground is completely covered with very deep snow, tamp down the snow so 
it forms a slight depression with a solid, hard platform in the middle. Then 


put a layer of wood down on the snow, and build your fire on top of that. 
Otherwise, your fire will sink into the snow and go out before it gets going. 
• When the fire is roaring, place damp wood around it so the heat from the 
fire will dry it out. Now you’ll have a stash of dry wood for later. 


Lazy Man Fire 

Maintaining a fire is just as important as starting one. If you’re in a survival 
situation, you always want to save energy. Don’t spend your time chopping 
firewood. Instead, feed large branches and logs into the fire, and let the fire do all 
the work. As the logs burn, move each farther into the fire. It’s amazing how 
much wood you can gather when you’re not wasting time chopping or sawing. 

Teepee Fire 

Build it with standing lengths of wood with tinder and kindling in the middle. 
The teepee fire provides a steady, hot heat source required for a reflecting oven. 
It requires a steady supply of medium-sized pieces of wood. 

Pinwheel Fire 

Lay one-to two-inch-diameter pieces of wood in a pinwheel pattern with 
tinder and kindling in the middle. This is an ideal fire for cooking with a fry pan. 
Build it inside a ring of rocks to hold your fry pan. 

Log Cabin Fire 

Stack four- to six-inch diameter pieces of wood in a crosshatch pattern. 
Provides lots of air circulation and results in quick supply of cooking coals for 
roasting or grilling meat. 

Keyhole Fire 

The keyhole is a great multipurpose fire when you have a larger group of 
survivors. Construct a rock fire pit in the shape of a keyhole. Next, build a teepee 
fire in the round part. At the end, build a log cabin fire. The tall flames of the 
teepee fire will provide light and heat once the coals of the log cabin fire die 
down. 

Dakota Pit Fire 

This is an efficient fire that uses very little fuel and can warm you and your 
food easily. Having it contained in a hole makes it is easy to hunch over for 


warmth or to place food or water over it for cooking. The second hole is to 
allow oxygen to get to the fire, thus preventing it from being easily smothered. 
The scale of the fire depends solely on the size of the pits you dig. 

Note: This type of fire does not throw off much light and is primarily used for 
warmth. 

Having selected a likely area in which to dig the fire hole, first remove a plug 
of soil and plant roots in the form of a circle about ten or twelve inches in 
diameter. Continue digging straight down to a depth of about one foot, being 
sure to save the plug and the soil you removed for replacement later on. 

1. Extend the base of the fire chamber outward a couple of inches in all 
directions so that it can accommodate longer pieces of firewood. This saves 
time and energy in breaking up firewood into suitable lengths, and also has the 
effect of allowing larger and therefore hotter fires. 

2. Starting about a foot away from the edge of the fire pit, dig a six-inch diameter 
air tunnel at an angle so that it intersects with the base of the fire pit. The effect 
is a jug-shaped hole at the base of which you place firewood. The neck of the 
jug will serve as a chimney of sorts, the function of which is to increase the 
draft and concentrate the heat of the fire into the small opening. 

3. Now it’s time to make the fire hole airway. First determine the general 
direction of the wind, as you want to construct the airway on the side of the 
hole that faces the wind. 

4. Dig your six-inch-diameter airway tunnel starting about one foot away from 
the edge of the fire hole. Angle its construction so that the tunnel intersects 
with the base of the fire chamber. Be sure to save the plug containing the 
vegetation and roots as well as the loose soil that you remove. 

5. Partially fill the fire pit chamber with dry combustible kindling materials and 
light the fire. Gradually add sticks so that a strong hot fire is maintained. 
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Subterranean shelter covered with a tarp. 
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Matches 

A Survival, Evasion, Resistance and Escape (SERE) instructor with the Center for Security Forces 
builds a fire for the students to sit around during a fire building lesson at a training site in Warner 
Springs, Calif. * 
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a Shrub 

Rangely, Maine—A student at the Navy Survival, Evasion, Resistance and Escape (SERE) school 
breaks birch bark to start a fire. * 
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. Chaga mushroom on birch tree 
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a Rangely, Maine—A student at the Navy Survival, Evasion, Resistance and Escape (SERE) school 
builds a fire. 

























* Collect fine twigs and then ignite the bundle off the ground. 
Winter cooking fire 




* Students in the Survival, Evasion, Resistance and Escape (SERE) course dig holes to make Dakota 
fire 

pits as part of the food preparation lesson at a training site in Warner Springs, Calif. 

. Pit fire 
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